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JEREMY BENTHAM, 

Inthe NorrH-AmeErRican Review, for Jan. 1828, 
among several papers of which we mean to speak, by and 
by, just as they deserve, is one of a character so worthy 
of immediate and exemplary reproof, that we cannot suf- 
fer the author to escape. 

We should have taken him in hand before, had we seen 
the article ; but strange as it may appear to the writers 
of the North«American Review, it is nevértheless the 
simple truth, and asa truth, more mortifying perhaps than 
anything else could be, that we never knew a word of it, 
until a week or two ago ; nor should we have known it 
then, had not a fellow-laborer informed us that Jeremy 
Bentham—one of the greatest and best men that ever 
breathed, a man whose whole life and whose large for- 
tune has been employed for more than fifty years in the 
promotion of the welfare of the whole human family—a 
man to whom the kings and princes of our earth have 
literally sent ambassadors, and whose works are to be had 
in almost every language of Europe—had been vehe- 
mently assailed in the North-American Review. Nor 
did we believe it when we heard the story : we could 
not believe that the editor of so respectable a journal 
would suffer anyhody to attack such a man,with the forty- 
times-refuted follies and levities of Blackwood or the John 
Bull newspaper; of that any decent writer in our country 
would be found so destitute of a regard for truth, or so 
presumptuous, if he did not know the truth, as to assail 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race, with 
downright ribaldry too, in the pages of the chief journal of 
North-America. Yet, although we put no faith in what 
we heard—believing it to be some other work, we went 
again to the table of contents for the North-American 
Review, and ran our eye over it again.—It was not there 
—no sign nor shadow of a sign was to be met with where 
it should be looked for. We then tossed over the pages, 
and stopped to read whatever we met with, which appear- 
ed to bear upon a subject having any sort of relation to 
the chief among lawgivers ; but all to no purpose. Nor 
should we have discovered the thing at all, had we not 
taken up the whole review at last for the purpose of 
reading it through, and saying to the public what our 
notions of it were. Then it was, and not till then that we 
saw the following passage—it occupies a part of a paper 
on De Stael’s (1) letters on England. Thus much to 


(1) In the North-American Review, which is eternal- 
ly going out of the way to let off its borrowed gibberish, 
or to blunder about the alphabet of some language its 
readers are not acquainted with ; now printing a reciev- 
ed and familiar English word in italics (like fanfaro- 
nade) as if it were a foreigner, and now foreign phrases 
which mean nothing at all, or nothing but touch or taste, 
in a way to startle the pure English reader-—in this work 
De Stael, or DeStal (for it may be written either way) 
is always written De Staél, which to a German scholar, 
and such orthography is meant as a show of German 
scholarship, is about as bad as their old way of writing the 
name of Goethe.—In the N. A. R. and in the Quarterly 
Review of England it used to be written Goéthe !|_ Now 
the digresis in German is a mere corruption of the vowel 
e, which used to be written over certain of the other 
vowels, the a, the o, andthe w. In German there- 
fore, De Stal with ane on the top of the a, or with two lit- 
tle commas or dots, means the same as De Stael. But to 
write the word inthe way the N. A. Review does, not only 
with the vowel, but with the substitute for the vowel ; 
and what is mere, with the substitute placed over the ¢ 
instead of the a, is just as great a blunder in orthography 
"s it would be to write de Sta-e-l, or Go-c-the. 


show, that if the review has been suffered to escape hith- 
erto, ithas not been so much our fault (for knowing Mr. 
Bentham as we do, on us would devolve the duty of see- 
ing that he is not treated with outrage or indignity by 
our countrymen) .as the good luck of the writer. 

We now give the passage alluded to, inthe very words 
of the North-American ; after which, what we have to 
say will be-added, not in the usual form of notes, for we 
regard this offence as one of too high an import for such a 
thing, but in the shape of serious’ and deliberately-written 
paragraphs. 


‘* Baron de Stael enters into a somewhat detailed ex- 
amination of the sentiments of the two parties denomi- 
nated Whigs and Radicals on the question of parliament- 
ary reform. We have not room to follow him in this, 
and the subjeet, though always important in theory, has 
for some years past been but little agitated in England, 
and has lost a great part of its immediate interest. The 
well known Jeremy Bentham is referred to by our author 
as his principal authority in regard to the Radical opin- 
ion. We believe that this philosopher is in fact acknowl- 
edged as the leadet of the sect, and as entitled to the 
honor, whatever it may be, of having supplied them with 
something like atheory. As respects the character and 
pretensions of this person, we have thought, that with a 
good deal of natural talent and acquired information, he 
has the misfortune to labor under a partial aberration of 
intellect, which has grown upon him as he advanced in 
life. His first publications, though not of much impor- 
tance, were judicious and well written. He afterwards 
engaged in inquiries of greater extent and interest, but as 
he went on prosecuting them, his understanding seems to 
have become confused, perhaps from too intense and ex- 
clusive application to study. He found himself incapable 
of bringing out his own ideas in an intelligible form, and 
committed his manuscripts to a clear-headed Genevan, 
named Dumont, who arranged and published them in 
French, and to whom we probably owe most of what there 
ig valuable about them. 


“It seems at] but natural and fair to draw this con- 
clusion, since pier works which Bentham has 
since published are entirely of a different stamp as respects 
both tone and substance. They are written in a strange 
and incomprehensible jargon. The matter of his latter 
writings is also nearly or quite as extravagant as the man- 
ner ; and his conduct is of a piece with both. Our read- 
ers doubtless recollect the pleasant account given by 
Captain Parry, in his work on the life of Lord Byron, of a 
visit which he made to Bentham at his residence in Lon- 
don, and of the would-be Solon’s race through Fleet 
Street and Cornhill,-which he ended, if we remember 
rightly, at Moorfields, from an instinctive consciousness, 
perhaps, that he shquld be more at home there than any- 
where else. This little circumstance, like straws that 
show which way the wind bldws, decided our opinion on 
the condition of his ugderstanding, and explained at once 
how a person, who in the maturity and vigor of life was 
avowedly incapable of expressing his own thoughts in his 
native language, should fee) himself called upon in his old 
age to reform the legislation of the whole civilized world 
from China to Peru, and should actually enter into corres- 
pondence with most of the sovereigns and other rulers of 
the day uponthe subject. With these impressions res- 





necessary to examine in detail his political system, had 

we even the necessary space at our disposal. 

** We may remark, however, that it exhibits in many 

parts evident symptoms of a complete incoherence of ideas 

in the author. Thus our legislator thinks it necessary 

that in a perfectly free government, where all the magis- 

trates are elective, measures should be taken for enabling 

each citizen to conceal his opinion on the public affairs, 

lest forsooth he should be called to account by—we are 

not informed whom. For the better effecting of this ob- 

ject, our modern Numa enters into a large dissertation 

upon the proper shape and constitution of a balloting box, 

and directs that the citizen, when he comes to the polls, 

shall be required to take an oath that he will regard 
every attempt to discover for which candidate he means 
to vote, as an act of oppression, and will not feel himself 
bound to give a true answer. How poor to this the wis- 
dom of the Lockes, the Montesquieus, aud the Madisons , 
whom Bentham thinks it his vocation to supersede. Bar- 
on de Stael pronounces these regulations to be de gran- 
des pauvretés, or much ado about nothing. We should 
rather class them with what the Spaniards call dispara- 
tes or sheer nonsense—the natural fruit of an unsound 
intellect. What do we mean by the freedom of speech 
and the press, if the citizen’s lips are to be hermetically 
sealed, and his way of thinking an impenetrable mystery ? 
Is it not the precise object of afree government, to give 
him the opportunity, as Tacitus has it, of thinking what 
he pleases, and saying what he thinks,—sentire que 
velis, et que sentias dicere 2 What would be the sur- 
prise of our people, who have now for two years past 
been publicly discussing from one end of the Union 
tothe other, the question for whom they shall vote as 
President two years hence, if they were told that it was 
essential to liberty that every man’s opinion should be 
kept a profound secret! It is evident that Bentham’s 
notions are not merely triflmg and unstatesmanlike, but 
actually incoherent, and in gross violation of the laws of 
plain common sense.’’ 


Having now suffered the writer in the North-American 
Review to speak for himself, we shall add what we have 
to say, in as few words as possible, consistent with our 
respect for justice and our great love for Jeremy Ben- 
tham, whose true character, and the true character of 
whose labours we intend to give our countrymen a fair 
and full idea ‘of, at some future period, if we are nét pre- 
vented by death, or by something as fatal to the purposes 
of men. 

And Ist. We pray the reader observe to the manner in 
which this great and good man is alluded to—a man who, 
whatever else he may be, is now fourscore and upwards, 
and who, whatever else he may have done, has brought 
forth, according to this writer’s own acknowledgment, 
publications that were both ‘* well written and judicious.”’ 
‘The well known Jeremy Bentham’’—* this philoso- 
pher’’—*‘ has suppliedthem (the Radicals,) with some- 
thing like a theory ’’—*‘* As respects the character and 
pretensions of this person’’—** the would-be Solon” — 
‘our modern Numa’’—“ our legislator.’? Aud this lan- 
guage is held in the North-American review toward a 
man upwards of eighty years of age, whose character and 
worth, and writings are what we are now to describe. 

II. ‘* As respects the character and pretensions of this 





pecting his character, we should of course deem it un- 


person we have thought, that with a good deal of natural 
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men. He had no time to contrive a new language; and 
therefore he had recourse to one which, though he was 
well acquainied with it, he was not so severe a critic in, 


talent and acquired information, he has the misfortune to| been said, by certain of the ablest writers and statesmen 
labor under a partial aberation of intellect which has| of Europe, may be referred immediately and directly to 
grown upon him as he advanced in life.’’ Now we have | this very essay by Bentham. About the same period (we 
an idea that if this writer had ever read a fiftieth part of|speak from memory, meaning to be more particular|as to be troubled with metaphysical misgivings im every 
the works which are alluded to here in the lump, he hereafter) he came forth as the advocate of free trade,| paragraph he formed, as he was with English. This very 
would have been rather more careful about his phrase-| laying down a large part of the very theories which have | reason we give out of his own mouth. 

logy, and rather more select in his authorities. All—we|since made Mill, the father,so celebrated, and urging the 
do not choose to qualify the remark—al/ that he appears| French who had made him a citizen of the Republic, to 
to know of Bentham he has picked up, as we have said|** Emancipate their colonies.’? This was one of the 
before, from the most unprincipled and least clever of the} most eloquent pamphlets of the age. The celebrated 
Blackwood-gang and the John-Bull-newspaper. And | letters, onthe subject of prisons and prison discipline ; 
why do we say this? Because he repeats just what they | succeeded—letters to which the whole world have been 
eay—people who have no means of knowing the truth ;| directly or indirectly indebted for the improvements that 
for Mr. Bentham has lived the life of a hermit for nearly | have been made and yet are making in the structure of 
half a century, seeing hardly five strangers a year, refus-| prisons and treatment of prisoners; and all this without 
ug himself to the most celebrated of his countrymen, and | any acknowledgment in favor of the author.—Our Prison 
actually suffering one of Alexander’s counsellors of state,| Discipline Society at Boston, among the rest:—If they 
who had came to London from Paris chiefly, if not entirely | would look into Bentham, they would find most of their 
to see the High Priest of legislation, to go away without | discoveries and suggestions,and hopes and views originat- 
an interview. The Blackwood writers know nothing at|ed with him; that he was ahead of them half a century ago 
all of him ; and they who do know him, the writers of in the best part of their plan; and that if they would, they | and that he has added nothing to him—absolutely noth- 
ihe Westminster Review, being his disciples and follow-| might have their mistakes rectified, and their deficiencies ing. 

érs, do not speak of him—aware that if they do, no atten | supplied, by a paragraph or two borrowed whole, here and Most of these ten volumes have gone through three edi- 
tion would be paid to what they say. Some at least of their | there, out of his Panopticon. This work received so much oun inSain ently eaten S me eben 
number we know to be actuated by this consideration ;| attention, that a bill was brought into parliament, and the mane muttiplied nai Gentil enees ol he lneuaee 
but others are too discreet for the truth.—Like Mr. Mill, | appropriation was actually made under the administration niall Utenaith Ui thi Gatened Chine wis 
ihe author of British India, who is indebied to Bentham |of Mr. Pitt, for carrying the project into full operation. 8 ~ 

tor the very groundwork, and for the best part of the ma-| But, ow ing toa personal grudge on the part of the reign-| As Mr. Bentham grew older, he grew rages and more 
erials of his own reputation—having borrowed largely ing monarch against Bentham for a review of one of his dissatisfied with the inaccuracy of language with the want 
trom him in almost every chapter, and the whole of War- majesty’s papers, he, George the third, would not signthe of exactness ma; and he therefore began to payee anew 
ven Hasting’s trial, without acknowledgment ;—they are | order for the money, and the affair dropped through. And system of logic for himeclf—e fow chapters of which have 
just so was it in France—there an appropriation was napa wenn — es sage y & oe 
when it can only be done by betraying themselves. And} made; but the breaking out of the revolutionary war put a|~ keep rte -oneetghte seeder decay ‘ 
others,like master John Mill, the son, the cleverest lad of| stop to the erection of the buildings. And so in Spain— ~ Pate aes Oe cm pmey ee ey a oe 
the day[2] so far as the head is concerned, for he was] while that country was under the sway of the Cortes, large Aan: ne bot Fe. v4 mer re ee ve a 1 
never suspected of a heart, have no time to look afier the} appropriations were made for the same purpose ; but ey seg or “ ne a a ot SS “4 
reputation or welfare of a man who has literally been| change followed change, and the money, if it was ever abridging satiate Dae chhagnidt tedden ial cubsler 

at J 


After some years, a clever Frenchman, who had been 
for a while an associate of Mirabeau, and who(as we have 
been told by Mr. Gallatin, the townsman of both) used to 
write the very speeches that Mirabeau delivered, came to 
England, where he got acqua:nted with Mr. Bentham. 
These manuscripts, partly in French, and partly in English, 
were thrown into his hands; and out of them he has ex- 
tracted about ten large volumes of readable matter, which 
but for him weuld never have been popular. This much 
we admit, with pleasure; though we say—and he says the 
same, and so does everybody that knows anything of the 
two—one a severe thinker, the other a mere rhetorician,a 
beautiful writer—we say that instead of improving Ben- 
tham, he has only preserved a portion of his greatness, 


far too politic and selfish to do justice to a benefactor, 


feeding them for years—feeding not only their minds with| collected, which is doubtful, was directed into other| . , oe ‘ : ‘ 
; . ; , ' 4 views, till it was impossible for anybody to understand him, 
the very wisdom and strength for which they are celebrat-| channels more immediately affecting the safety of the ‘ : wc 
who had not gone step by step through his preliminary 
ed, where they are celebrated at all, but their very bodies | state. . : 
th food. T nie af Bit Sele Bond demonstrations ; till at last he has come to a style, which 
with food, oO sa no more now ot Mr. Jonn ow . 
y oe cannot be defended—such as that of the article he 


wrote for the Westminister Review, and which if we could 


These works were followed by others—a great body 


who has met with a terrible overthrow since we spoke of in fact which we have no time to give the titles of ; but 





him last, and of whom therefore we shall say nothing just 


now, there are some fifty of the most promising men of Eng- 
land, who are under the heaviest obligations to Bentham 
(which we are not—for we have been rather losers than 
gainers by our knowledge of him, except so far as intel- 
lectual matters are concerned; and there, we have no 
words to express our obligations to him) and of this whole 
fifty there is not one to put a stop to the stupid lies that 





ure permitted to circulate year afier year about him 
through all the two-penny pamphlets of England. 

But let us state a few facts. Jeremy-Bentham, as wel 
havesaid before, is now upwards of eighty. While he | 
was yet in his boyhood, he distinguished himself by a} 
masterly attack on Blackstone’s Commentaries.(3) It ap-| 
peared in one volume, and was so remarkable for beauty | 
of style and strength of argument, as to be ascribed to the 
first writers of the age—and among others to Lord Mans- 
field; who used to speak of itin the highest terms, | 
After this (wedo not stop to preserve the chronological | 
order of his works, nor to mention a fiftieth part of| 


among them was one which we regard, and which Dr.| have had our way, and we told him so, should never have 
Parr—and scores and scores of such men have regarded, | pone forth to the world in that work. And yet, thongh 
as the greatest work that has appeared since the days of| ,., say this of that particular paper, we owe it to him and 
Bacon. We allude here to Bentham’s Theory of mor-| 19 the public to add, that as he has grown older he has 
als and legislation. We acknowledge that the wording grown wiser ; that the style we speak of grows out of 
his exceeding honesty,—for he does not allow himself to 
separate his assertions from their qualifications—so that his 
periods are encumbered on every subject of interest; that 
in ordinary matters wheré a newspaper style would do, no 
man alive writes a more off-hand, free or natural style 
than Jeremy Bentham; and that—after all—the very diffi- 
culties we complain of, are attributable more to the 
of all truth in these two great sciences—the greatest the subject handled by him, than to the style in which they 
human mind was ever yet employed upon. Before Bent-| are handled ; more to the nature of the science treated 
ham wrote, all was chaos in the whole history of legisla-| +, than to anything else ; and that for people who are 


is rather obscure ; that it requires a painful degree of at- 
tention to master it; that as a work it might be greatly 
improved ; and that so far as the English and our people 
are concerned, it has been from that day to this, very 
shamefully neglected ; but nevertheless we repeat what 
we have said before. It isthe Vouum Organum of mor- 
als and legislation, It contains the seeds and elements 


| tion. But now it is beginning to wear the shape of sci-| not acquainted with his early works, to comp'ain of his 


ence ; and to him are we entirely indebted for this. What 


late works for not being clear, is about as absurd as it 
we say now, we shall prove hereafter. 


would be for a man who had never studied his multiplica- 
To this succeeded a number of works—perhaps twenty |tion table, to find fault with Newton’s Principia for not 


them)—After this, he took up the doctrine of usury, at | volumes of one sort and anotherin England ; and half as| being as intelligible—straight-forward and agreeable as @ 


that time regarded rather as a theological, than as a 
political question, and in an essay which never has been 
refuted and never will be, though it is very brief, and a 
perfect model for clearness and simplicity of style, de- 


monstrated the absurdity of regulating the interest of | 


money by law. From that day to this, all that has ever 








(2) Atthe age of eighteen, he wrote seme of the hest articles inthe West- 
suinster Review; he has neither wit,nor imagination, beauty of style nor eloquenee 
of fecling; but he writes like a sensible man, and reasons like a very superior 
gaan. At the age of six or seven, he was yet more extraordinary than he is now. 
We have heard of his having discussed the character of Marlborough at that age 
with a descendant of the Duke. before a large company. 2 


(B)Called a “Fragment on Governmeut; or a Comment on the Commentgrics,” 





many more in French—a part of them being written in|newspaper-essay upon the private character of a political 
French by the author himself, perhaps for the oddest of] adversary. 

all reasons in the view of an ordhhary writer. He could} III. But continues the writer inthe N. A. R. “ His 
not find words in English, wherewith to express himself} first publications though not of much importance were 
clearly and unequivocally ; and as he knew that from the | judicious and well written.”’ Though not of much im- 
imperfection of language it never could be otherwise while | portance ! Really now we should like to know the author 
he lived, and while the very elements of the new science, | of this remark. It would be pleasant to understand out of 
the very tools thereof,had no name, he concluded to write |his own mouth what his ideas are of the things that are of 
—as he would talk—in a foreign language—and leave it |much importance in this woyld. If laying the foundations 
for others to make what they could of it hereafter. He|of an immutable science ; if going forth to the four quar- 
was overburthened with vast ideas ; but they were not to|ters of the earth as a benefactor and a legislator, thinking 








be communicated in the every-day language of ordinary |nothing too small for notice which concerned the happi- 
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ness of the great human family, nothing too weighty nor 
too large to be grappled with, if it affected their welfare, 
either now or hereafter,—if these things be not of much 
importance, then peradventure it may turn out that the 
tie of a cravat, or the title of a book, or the writing a 
paper for the North-American Review, or the correcting 
of bther men’s proofs, may beso. But the truth is—to 
put the writer we are dealing with into a dilemma from 
which he cannot escape—the truth is, either that he 
never saw the early works, nor a fiftieth part of the early 


VI. « Itseems at least but natural and fair to draw 
this conclusion, since the numerous works which Bent- 
ham has since published, are entirely of a different 
stamp, as respects both tone and substance. They are 
written in a strange and incomprehensible jargon.”’— 
Really the impudence and ignorance of a writer, capable 
of saying this—even if it were said in a barber’s shop or a 
newspaper, would merit instantaneous reproof ; but said 
as it is in the first Journal of North America, and there- 
fore of both Americas,—what, if we show it to be utterly 








works of Jeremy Bentham, which he has the imp e 
to allude to here ; or—that he is guilty of a base and 
wilful untruth. And we are inclined to believe that the 
former is the case; for ifhe had ever seen the early writings 
of Bentham, he would not have been ‘such a fool as to 
say what he has said. It is charity therefore to say of 
him, that he ought to be pardoned, for he knew no better. 

IV. «« He afterwards engaged in enquiries of greater 
extent and interest, but as he went on prosecuting them, 
his understanding seems.’’-—Seems to whom? to this re- 
viewerg who is utterly ignorant of what Bentham’s works 
are.—‘* Seams to have become confused, perhaps from 
too intense and exclusive application to study.”’ Per- 
haps—! Now the truth isthat Mr. Bentham never studies 
at all ; he seldom or never reads a book, and as for 
study, he has not studied anything, but his own mind, and 
what he had stored up in his youth, for full fifty years ; 
though even at this age, he sits all day long at his table 
with his pen in his hand, laboring upon the parts of a well 
adapted anda vast, though to the mere multitude, a 
disjointed, unintelligible, system. 

V. “ He found himself incapable of bringing out his 
own ideas in an intelligible form, and committed his 
manuscripts to a clear-headed Genevan, named Dumont, 
who arranged and published them in French, and to whom 
we probably owe most (observe the word) most of what 
there is valuable about them.’’—Very admirably manag- 
ed.—If this Genevan was so clear-headed, how eame he 
to be humbugged with the mgnuscript of a man who was 
incapable of bringing out his own ideas in an intelligible 
form? and how came such ideas to be intelligible even 
to the clear-headed Genevan, if the author himself was in- 
capable of bringing them out in an intelligible form ? But 
what says the clear-headed Genevan himself? We shall 
give what he says hereafter in detail ; but the substance 
of it is, that instead of our being indebted to him for the 
most of what there is valuable in Bentham’s works, we 
are indebted to him for nothing—absolutely nothing, but 
the arrangement. And this we happen to know is true. 
M. Dumont, as we have said before, though a beautiful 
writer, is a very insecure and vague writer ; ‘and all that 
we have to thank him’for is, for having made Bentham 
more palatable and more popular.—But how has he done 
it? Now by judiciously abridging, we confess; and now 
by omitting passages and parts which they,who know the 
strength and acuteness of Bentham, would no more part 
with or give up, than they would part with or give up the 
brains of the man. In a word—we are largely indebted 
to Dumont, though not for improving Bentham ; but for 
indking him popular with those who would never have 
read nor unders{ood him in his original go‘hic simplicity, 
severity and strength ;—to say all ina single word— 
for having Frenchified him. 

But if this be true, and if M. Dumont himself has pub- 
lickly and repeatedly acknowledged it to be true, how 
durst the writer in the Nor(h American Review, say thai 
we probably owe ‘* most of what there is valuable about 
them,’’ to M. Dumont? The answer is clear—the writer 
cannot escape—he has either not read the works of Bent- 
ham by Dumont (for they all contain this and other ac- 
knowledgments to the same effect) or he is unprincipled 
enough to say that which is utterly untrue of those works. 
To unpardonable ignorance, and therefore to unpardona- 
ble presumption ; or to downright knavery we are oblig- 
ed to refer such criticism. 


and ridiculously untrue, what would be too severe to say 
in reply, either to the writer of such an article, or to the 
publisher of such an article? Nothing. The paper would 
be a disgrace to the whole country—every honest, every 
honorable man would say that, and therefore we hasten 
to the proof. 

The‘ Plea for the Constitution”’ was written in 1803 ; 
the ** Introduction to the Rationale of Evidence,’’ a- 
bout 1812 : ** Scotch Reform’’ in 1806 ; ‘‘ Elements of 
the Art of Preaching’’ 1810; ‘* Swear not at all’? in 
1813 ; ‘Springs of Action’’ 1815; *‘ Defence of Econ- 
omy,’’ vs. Edward Burke and George Rose, 1810 ; 
‘* Chrestomathia’’ (perhaps the profoundest work of the 
age—including a critical examination of Lord Bacon’s ta- 
ble by D’Alembert) in 1816—17. ‘‘ Church of Eng- 
landism,’’ and the ‘‘Catechism’’ after this—a work on 
** Evidence,”’ in five large volumes, just out ; and a mul- 
titude more. (Remainder in our net.) 
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We heartily thank the writer for the ‘following 
faithful sketch of the manners that used to pievail in 
our country, and hope to hear further from him. 
These are the things that we want. We like fine 
writing ; but we like truth better,—truth, whatever it 
is, if it be sure to do more good than mischief. 


NEW ENGLAND AS IT WAS, 
Household Fare. 


*T intend, without confining myself to time— 
place or connexion, to say something about New En- 
gland as it was; and perhaps I may say something 
about it, as it is. But first, I shall talk a little about 
myself; I’ve as good a right, as the Editor of the 
Yankee, or Mr. Buckingham, or any other of the fra- 
ternity has to talk about himself. It is true, that I have 
neither been to Europe, nor to Washington—nor 
been an Editor ; but I know a thing or two, and [ll 
tell it ; so, now for it. 


I came into this world in the latter part of the 


New England ; and I have been informed the event 
occurred between two days,—but of this I am not cer- 
tain. All that I know of the first three or four years 
of my existence is, that I understand my mother has 
been heard to say, that I was a very promising child. 

I beg pardon of the present enlightened generation 
for using the word mother. 
steam, or the use of machinery was known, the boys 
and girls all had fathers, and mothers ; but steam and 
machinery have completely revolutionized the world. 
You will now scarcely finda boy or girl, young man 
or maiden, that does not imagine himself or herself to 
have been broucht into existence in some way or otlv > 
by a pa-and-ma machine, This may be well enough— 
nay, it may be the best way for aught I know; but 
to hear pa or ma, bolted out between the whiskers 
of a “six foot Lieutenant” sounds more disagreea- 
bly to my ear than the slamming of a window blind 
in the night. When I had arrived to years that are 
now within my recollection, I found myself situated 
in the family of a near relation. They were kind, 
good natured people, and had things quite comfort- 
able about them; such as convenient buildings, a 
oretty well cultivated farm, a good orchard, &c. In 
fact, the country at that time had made considerable 


advances in civilization. 

Although things were thus comfortable about them, 
the primitive economy, and simplicity of victualing 
and clothing, were strictly adhered to. 

Early rising was enjoined, and the practice enforc- 


Before the power of 


— 


it a wise regulation. It promoted a free circulation 
of the b and fluids ; gave elasticity and firmness 
to the muscles, sound health to the whole system, 
and a good cqyatie for breakfast. 

ey e warm season, they had invariably 
bread and milk for breakfast, and milk and bread for 
supper ; and very frequently a light dinner. And 
upon this diet, men would perform fifteen hours la- 
bour in a day, and were never afflicted with the rheu- 
matism—the gout—or the dyspepsia. Inthe winter, 
the younger part of the fainily had to rise by the 
dawn of day, build the fires, and hang on the porridge- 
pot. And now be it remembered from this day for- 
ward, that through the cold season, for supper and 
breakfast, bean-porridge was substituted for milk. 
This mode of living was not confined to the family in 
which I had the good fortune to be placed ; it was 
the summer and winter living of the country people 
generally. And many a hardy and respectable son 
of New England is indebted for his healthful and 
vigorous constitution to having lived in his youthful 
days upon this simple diet. 
he wearing apparel of every member of the fam- 
ily, was made from cloth manufactured im the house ; 
with the exception perhaps of the girls, who were bor- 
dering upon twenty, and were consequently looking 
out for sweet-hearts. They would sport a ninepenny, 
and sometimes, on a Sunday, a shilling callico. The 
word boys was a sweeping term, including all who 
were unmarried ; and their dress, in a town, or large 
community was usually of the same fashion. It is 
true that fashions, then as now, underwent general 
periodical changes ; though perhaps less frequently 
than just now. At the time I am speaking of, 
their common dress was a short frock and trowsers, 
made of woolen cloth, striped black and yellow ; a 
very handsome, comfortable dress, which ought to 
have satisfied the ambition of any one ; but I was 
destined from the cradle, as will evidently appear by 
and by, to take a higher rank than common boys. 
When I was about six years old,the good lady 
relative with whom I resided, had a tailoress brought 
into the house to make a lambskin-cloak. This, by 
the by, was a thick milled cloth, made from blue 
and white wool, mixed in carding. In cutting the 
cloak some remnants were left, and she determined 
from these to make me a pair of breeches ; and they 
were accordingly made; for to decide and to act, was 
one and the same thing with her. This inseparable 
connexion between decision and action, I have al- 
ways considered an excellent trait in ber character. 

What we frequently call indecision of character is 
not so, in fact. Any person of common understand- 
ing can decide right in every-day matters ; but the 
difficulty is a want of energy. After coming to just 
conclusions,people act wrong,or rather don’t act at all. 


eighteenth century, somewhere among the hills of The first principle I would impress upon the mind of a 


young man commencing business,should be to think— 
and think again, and carefully draw from his premises 
the best possible conclusion,—to decide, and having 
done so, to act with promptness and energy. ‘I'o 
act without thought is madness ; and to think and 
decide without acting at all, is folly. 


Bat to my small-clothes again. The pattern was 
rather scant, consequently they were smaller than 
would have been desirable ; but I managed to get a 
leg in each side, and the tailoress taking hold of the 
waistband, shook me into them, as a chambermaid 
shakes a pillow into its case, excepting that I don’t 
recollect her taking me by the upper end, with her 
teeth,—exclaiming asshe bounced me about, that 
they were plenty large—rather loose if any thing. 
And now, if you choose to figure in your mind, a 
sandy complexioned boy with a red cap on, his light 
hair sticking out from under it in every direction ; 
with no collar to his shirt—a short black-and-yellow 
frock—a pair of light-blue thick small clothes, secured 
at the knees with large buckles; blue woollen stock- 
ings with wide seams; thick shoes—with large brass 
buckles, extending on each side of the foot nearly to 
the bottom ; seated upon a dyepot, in the corner of 
an old fashioned country fire place, eating bean- 
vorridge with a pewter spoon—the flat part of the 
hendie broken off, so that every now and then, it 
would slue round in his fingers, you will have before 
you, at the age of six years, or Fate ag 
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ed, the whole year round ; andd have ever esteemed 
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PORTLAND—trHeE Fourvre. 


We should like to ask our people, who appear to 
have spent a heap of money upon the streets and side- 
walks of the town, whether it has been profitably or 
worthily spent ? Whether if it cost one thousand dol- 
lars to doa thing properly, there would be any real 
wisdom in appropriating but nine hundred and fifty 
for it ? And whether it would be possible in thei 
opinion to persuade a stranger who had been trapped 
here once by a rainy day in March, ever to run the 
risk a second time ; or, inother words whether the; 
do, or do not believe in the old proverb, that a burnt 
child dreads the fire ? 

As for ourselves, were we not born here and rooted 
here (rooting here, we should say, if we had not a 
mortal aversion to a pun) we do not believe that we 
could be tempted by any reasonable bounty to ven- 
ture near such a congregation of sloughs, pit-falls, 
man-traps, ditches, slides, slippers and leg-breakers, 
(we desire to be particular) as abound here—here ! 
in one of the most beautiful towns upon the face of 
the earth, and capable,we are quite positive, all things 
considered, of being made more of, than perhaps any 
other town of America—after having once been caught 
in it, or kept in it, by bad weather. 

We do wish we could persuade our people to look 
into the truth of a few axioms, which require only to 
be stated to prove themselves. 

We say that the character of a town is but another 
name for wealth and prosperity. And we say more- 
over, that its character abroad, not at home ; its char- 
acter among its neighbours, and among travellers and 
strangers—not among its own citizens or householders, 
or landholders, will decide its prosperity for an age, 
and perhaps forever. And we say also, that howev- 
er much may depend upon the hospitality, the pub- 
lic spirit, the commercial spirit, or the wealth of a town, 
quite as much, if not more, depends upon its public- 
houses, public conveyances, roads, streets and side- 
walks ; and that either beauty of situation, or beauty 
of neighbourhood, if rightly taken advantage of, may 
be made a mine of wealth, a source of perpetual 
revenue. Just look at the situation of Portland—with 
landscapes on every side of it ; sea-shores, sea-bath- 
ing and sea-views at every man’s door ; with pictures 
on the earth and pictures in the sky—water and 
woods and hills, rivers and seas, and bridges and forts; 
a salt-water lake on one side, with the white hills of 
New-Hampshire in full view of almost every house, 
and the high seas on the other ; and yet so abomina- 
bly deficient in good streets, and side-walks, or plat- 
forms, that for weeks and weeks every year, it is 
hardly possible for next-door-neighbours to visit each 
other, (unless they go ina carriage, or swing them- 
selves from door to door by a rope) without going 
over shoes in mud, or slumping half leg deep into the 
snow and slush of the season. 

As lor ourselves, we are satisfied that more money 
is lost, in the shape of carriage-hire, shoe leather, com- 
fort, health, time, docto:’s bills, &c. &c. every year, 
than would be required to keep the side-walks of the 


whole town as neat asa breakfast table. If our 


young men go to a party, they must go in boots, or in 
shoes that unship ; and as for the women, they cannot 
go atall; they have to be carried and dropped at the 
door. 

Would that our men of large property would be- 


from to-day, would be a city of thirty thousand inhab- 


They are only in the way now, and if they could 
hear the whispers of the public, they would find it so. 
Ifthey do not wake up from their apathy, the soon- 
er they are off, the better. ‘They have done all the 
good they were ever capable of. Good! To be 
sure they have. But how ? by looking to the future ? 
No, by laboring for themselves, and for themselves 
alone. By educating their children, by building up 
houses, and hoarding up wealth, and thereby prepar- 
ing, in spite of their teeth, and as the cattle do that 
enrich the hills, or tread the clay for the hands of the 
potter,—the very material that our future statesmen 
are to work with, to endow with beauty and strength, 
or to shape for magnificent uses. If they had half the 
spirit of our young men, orif they would co-operate 
together, and avail themselves of the advantages that 
lie within their grasp, they would live all the happier 
for it and die’all the richer; and Portland, in ten years 


ilants, 


But our wealthy men ought to know—must know, 
indeed, if they consider the matter in a way worth 
of their reputed sagacity, that the value of their houses 
and stores, nay of the very dirt they tread upon— 
their acres of earth which they would retail from the 
apothecary-shops, if they had the power,—is in exact 
proportion to the character of the place where the; 
are situated, in the view of comparative strangeis. 
Let them watch the growth of the most inconside- 
rable village—nay the first settlement or breaking up 
of the wilderness ; let them go along with its history 
step by step, till the former has become a great com- 
mercial city, and the other is teeming with nations. 
It is the first traveller that tells the story. It is the 
stranger that settles there first—the stranger that gives 
it-a character with strangers—for who cares for the fa- 
vorable testimony of the inhabitants ?—they are all 
interested witnesses—the stranger that builds it up, 
and gives it a name and a history ; and the very day 
that the stranger avoids it, or bears testimony against 
it, is the very day from which its downfall may be 
reckoned. Ask yourselves the question. 
not feel kindly toward that place, whatever it may 
be, where you spent ycur time agreeably, years and 
years ago ; and do you not speak bitterly of that 
place, whatever it may be, where you were treated 
unkindly, or spent your time disagreeably, though it 
was in your boyhood—ever so long ago? And has not 
your influence, do you believe, hindered some person 
or other, in the whole course of your life, either from 
settling in, or from visiting that place ? If so, it has 
probably lost much more than it ever gained by you, 
even though you were cheated by every man you had 
to do with, while you were there. Look at the history 
of the great cities of our earth, which, after rising from 
the deep like meteors—like meteors have disap- 
peared ; leaving their very neighborhood a desert. 
What has destroyed them ? The curse of the stran- 
ser. Who would trust a ship in the port of one 
charged with Punic faith ? Who would sleep ina 
land where the stranger is looked upon as lawful 
orey ? The wreck-season on the coast of Cornwall ; 
and the harvest reaped of the travellers in the de- 
crepit cities of Europe, have made the former and the 
latter a bye-word and a reproach every where. A few 
years more, and the harvest in the cities will be done 
with, and the posterity of the wreckers will be found 
only among the paupers of the land that gave them 
birth. Look to the history of Baltimore. See how 
it throve while it bore a high character abroad ; see 
what it has become now, with its mobs, its banditti, 





alir themselyes—or die off ;—we don’t care which. 


Do you 








one of the most beautiful places in the world, witha 
very intelligent, moral and high-hearted community ; 
and yet, an age may not restore to it the -character it 
lost within a period of six years. 

It is not the natural growth of a town that we are to 
trust to—for ifa town does not get a-head faster than 
the country, it goes backward ; the population is al- 
ways rowing against wind and tide—it cannot afford 
to be stationary for a moment. Ifa place be not at- 
tractive enough to bring the stranger to settle in it, 
we may be sure it will not be attractive enough to 
keep those who are born in it; and they it is that form 
the true wealth of a country. The stranger will be 
fixed by that which is overlooked by the eye of one 
familiar with it. Turn to Portsmouth—deserted a 
few years ago by all her young men as fast as they 
were able to get away.—She had better been deserted 
by all her old men, with all their wealth into the bar- 
gain. So with Newburyport ; and both at the same 
time were over-peopled with women, with well edu- 
cated, superior, handsome unmarried women. It was 
really a reproach to the country.* 

Depend upon it, there is something wrong in the 
social system of any community, where fine girls are 
left unmarried ; especially in a country like this 
where even yet, as it was in the days of Doctor Frank- 
lin, a second-hand wife, with a ready-made family, 
ought to be looked upon as a fair capital to begin life 
with. It may appear strange at first, but such is the 
fact, and after a little consideration, it will not even 
appear strange, that though it must be harder to sup- 
port a family than yourself, it is generally done with 
more ease.—We have said a queer paradox, but we 
shall not unsay it; for it is literally true. It would 
be easier fora married man to support a family ina 
given way, than for agngle man to support himself, 
in the same way. His neighbours have more faith in 
him. They see him rooted as it were among them ; 
his family are his bondsmen; they are so many pledges 
to the public for his good behaviour. And who that 
knows much of the human heart would not prefer the 
endorsement of a good and beautiful wife, with two 
or three healthy children, to that of an unmarried man 
for a promissory note ? We don’t ask people who 
keep fifty or a hundred thousand dollars lying idle 
year after year in the vaults of a bank ; nor men 
who found theological institutions, and then buy up 
notes against pogr debtors that have failed and are 
beginning the world anew with their little family strap- 
ped to their backs ;—notes with which to pay them 
for wash-stands that are bought by the score to give 
away ; but we speak to those who have not the cour- 
age to damn themselves so utterly ; to those who 
would be sorry to have their children rejoice over 
their death-bed. 


But let us look st home. Do we not perceive that 
our young men who go abroad are atiracted for per- 
manent residence only to the beautiful cities, or thriv- 
ing towns of our country ? If they go to New-Or- 
leans, it is only to get rich enough to be able to leave 
it; and for what place ?—for their native town ? No? 
but for some town more celebrated ; more beautiful, 
or more enterprizing. Ask anybody of experience, 
if it be not true, that they who have once left their 
native town, are more reluctant to return to it, 
than the stranger is to settle in it—and this, in spite of 
all their supposed yearning after the place of their 
childhood, and in spite of all their oaths to go back, 
when they are able to keep a carriage, and make their 
old bare-footed playmates die with envy. 








its pirates, privateers, and bankrupts, It is decidedly 








*Symptoms, hey, brother Eds ? 
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But there are people, who, if they see their money 
going in large quantities, and coming in smal] quan- 
tities, can never be made to see that, after all, they 
may make a profit by the operation ; just as there 
are those who if they lay out money, are never satis- 
fied with any other return but money ;—health, 
strength, happiness, comfort, respectability—all these 
are nothing, if they cannot be counted off in pounds, 
shillings and pence, or reckoned by decimals. Give 
such men power, and they would never consent to the 
repairs of a side walk or a high-way at the public cost 
—much less at theirown. But why? because for- 
sooth, it would be impossible to prove to them that the 
money they expended, would ever come back to them 
in the shape of money. The whole town might pros- 
per for it ; it might be thronged with strangers and 
visiters from every part of the world; everybody 
might be able to live in comfort and run about among 
the curiosities without going over shoes in mud, and 
yet these half-penny calculators would never acknowl- 
edge or never see that the money had not been wast- 
ed. 

But enough. Our town we are proud of; we know 
what it is capable of being made, and we have no pa- 
tience therefore, with our people, when we look at 
our side-walks and thoroughfares, and see strangers 
ploughing through them, half leg deep, on the way 
from their boarding houses to the regular places of 
business. We are half inclined to stop them in the 
street and advise them not to venture abroad without 
a bell on—or stilts and a cork jacket. 








REVIEWER OF REVIEWERS REVIEWED, 
AND CRITICS CRITICISED, 

We are getting it from all quarters. One man 
writes us a letter, directed to J. N.—* Lawyer and 
magistrate,” another to J. N.—‘no ’squire,” (the last 
two words in a female hand, which’ we could swear 
to—or at—if we ever allowed ourselves to swear (on 
paper). But this is not all—another hints in a P. 8. 
that we had better change the title of the paper, and 
call it the Ecortist ; while in another we are review- 
ed as follows. 

‘« First then, youhave travelled enough, read enough, 
and “looked upon the world”? enough to know, that the 
foibles we are most addicted to ourselves, we are most 
ready to reprehend in others; for instance—the man who 
will most ‘* oppress you with his I’s,’’ is the loudest de- 
claimer against egotism. Virginia is famed for brag and 
banter ; therefore Virginians say though there is appar- 
ently much nous in the Yankee, there is really too much 
of nous-méme (fur want of Greek type, we are obliged 
to put this joke into another language); and I am free to 
declare (as they say in Congress) that your paper con 
tains more We’s than a—(we leave out the simile, 
much as we like it, for want of another type). If you 
would adapt it to the Virginia taste, avoid their besetting 
rin. Secondly—you know enough of human nature, to be 
aware that the wisest men cannot bear to be touched, on 
some one or other tender point, always the little growth 
of vamty dignified by the name of pride —Then, why the 
devil gall vour really good friend,—by touching the name 
that he is so proud of? And again—why in your fifth 
Yankee, do you tell the churlish old bachelor, who prates 
about ** Friendship,” that he is capable of feeling the 
friendship he describes ? Why man, it is a poor little heart 
that cannot contain many friends, and be fully possessed 
at the same time by a wife, or mistress, who values it the 
more highly (if she is not a fool) for its rich freight. 

“You abuse poetry too. Now I '#ve heard you say 
you had been a poet—and I know of all pun-haters, they 
are the bitterest, who have tried all their lives, without 
ever being able to perpetrate a good one.”’ 


And our sharp, witty correspondent, who dare not 
sign her own letters—what shall we say toher? Let 
the reader judge by the following extracts, whether it 
would not be lawful for an Editor to get in a passion 
with her. After reviewing our review of the Rebels, 


not for strength) and after cutting us up at a fearful 
rate, she adds, in speaking of the authoress—“ Her 
brother is the minister of Watertown ; but I suspect 
this information is needless, as I verily believe it was 
an affectation of ignorance in you to introduce all 
those trumpery flourishes about foot-prints in the sand, 
and graceful movements to sweet music, &c. &c.”— 
Now, whatever else we may affect, we never affect 
ignorance—nor have we ever been suspected of it be- 
fore, to our knowledge. And in this particular case, 
we have an idea that the writer meant to charge us 
with knowing somewhat of the history of the au- 
thoress of the book reviewed—if so, she is mistaken ; 
for all that we knew of it, or of her, we have said. 
But again. ‘ You tear Frederick Mellen’s poetry to 
pieces on a very poor pretence, give me leave to say. 
You wish him to write American poetry—pray have 
you not been rhyme-mad in the course of your life ; 
and do not you know that you may asewell cagea 
poet at once as clip his wing ? It requires the genius 
ofa Burns to make the coarse and ordinary objects of 
vulgar life attractive in poetry.” No such thing—nor 
do we require of our poets to be either coarse or vul- 
gar, but only to be rational in some degree ; and al- 
together true, when they describe what is American, 
But she continues, ‘‘ Our poets must from necessity be 
English for years yet ; they will in time become 





ational ; but now they are fed and fostered with 
English poetry ; their fancy is filled with English 
images ; the ivy-crested tower and convent gray are| 
more familiar to them than the landscape of Amet-| 
ica.” Very true, and very bitter. “ If you’ insist on| 
American poetry, there is Joel Barlow for you—you 
may read him to your heart’s content.” Witty, 
but untrue; he is no more American than the rest of 
our verse-makers.— I like Fred. Mellen—he nurs- 
ed my cat in his arms one whole afternoon, &c. &c.” 
A capital reason for liking his poetry ; though not 
much better than the reason the spiteful creature gives 
for liking the Yanxee—to wit—because the Editor is 
the brother of his own sister, whom she happens to 
know. 


But, because it may be many years before our po- 
ets of themselves would write American poetry, is that 
a reason why we should not try to accelerate the pe- 
riod ? 

After this, our fair critic pays a high compliment to 
De Vere, and wishes we had written it. To which 
we say,if it is like Tremaine, we should be very 
sorry to have written it—for Tremaine is, without 
exception, the most good-for-nothing, conceited, stiff, 
stupid book we ever ploughed through, to be written 
by a pretty clever, though starched-up fellow. But 
let us give an example. ‘ Yes, for does not Miss 
Evelyn know better than any other (what?) how the 
hope of being pleased, soothed and elegantly pleased 
is excited by the mere approach of a young woman ? 
What delight do we not expect from her softness, 
that softness which real beauty will always take for 
her handmaid ; that softness which carries our recol- 
lections (?) when beauty itself may be no more; that 
softness in short which she who asks this question 
would better know how to appreciate, but that she 
possesses so much of it as to be unconscious of its 
value.” Oh dear ! 

‘«* He paused and looked as if he meant more than 
he said.” 

* This is a very delicate thought Georgiana!” And 
Georgiana is perfectly serious too ! “ And it was al- 
most doubted whether the application of it to her, or 
the sentiment itself pleased ber most.” © what sen- 





with a lance like a needle (we mean for sharpness, 









Yes ! that stuff is from Tremaine ; a book which 
owing to the puffs of Mr. Colburn, the publisher at 
London, who spares no cost in such matters, and pays 
about as much to critics and editors as to authors, we 
dare say, has actually been read and puffed in this 
country from Dan to Beersheba. What De Vere 
may be, we do not know ; we have not read it yet— 
nor do we mean to read it, unless we should be in a 
deplorable state, either of mind or body. 

After this, our charming reviewer says of Scott, 
“T admire the writings of that wonderful man, not 
because his novels and romances are fashionable, but 
because his judgment is at all times sound, and his 
reasoning clear.” Scott seldom or never reasons— 
and when he does, it is not with effect. “His reli- 
gion and morality are unobtrusive but ardent.” His 
morality teaches that all deformed, or ugly men, and 
dwarfs,.and hump-backs are devils ; and that they 
who are not, are mighty tiresome people. “ His 
works have sometimes disappointed us ; the plot was 
not to our taste, or the developement not as we ex- 
pected ; yet noone poor sentence did he ever write.” 
Bravo ! ‘ 

But again. ‘“ Why are you at war with our man- 
ner of speaking ? I think you are much like Don 
Quixote. You war with shadows. There is nothing 
forced or unnatural in it ; it necessarily springs from 
refinement of mind, and that I am sure you will not 
object to. Ifalady’s (Woman’s) feet are accomplish- 
ed, she will walk and dance well; if her hands, she 
will paint and play well ; andifher mind, she will 
talk well—I do not mean, with an elaborate structure 
of conversation—that is not well—nor a dragging in 
of uncommon words, but simply choosing the best 
words, even though they are not often used. We 
may converse elegantly and unaffectedly, and yet say 
lady and shed tears.” ‘To be sure we may, when 
speaking of those who are ladies ; or of those who do 
shed tears ; but what we complain of is, that nobody 
cries now in our language, and that every thing is a 
lady among a people who profess to have no lords, 
‘“* Speaking of yourself now, some persons might call 
you a universal genius; but I not being refined, should 
express the same idea, by pronouncing you a jack-at- 
all-trades. Which do you prefer ?” Witty, but un- 
fair. The same idea is not expressed by the two 
phrases ; one being a reproach, the other a compli- 
ment. And the very thing we complain of is, that 
with our notions of refinement, we never call a jack-at- 
all-trades, by his right name, but always by another 
—a universal genius. 

We have replied in this way, to our delightful crit- 
ic, that she may not again charge us with having 
silenced, not convinced her, by the advantage we 
have as a lawyer, in lalking. 





FINE ARTS, 


We are indebted to the New Exeranpn Garaxy 
for the following paper, which, take it altogether, is so 
eminently characteristic of the Editor, in language, 
thought and blundering audacity, that we cannot re- 
sist the desire’ we feel to preserve it in the Yankee 
along with a few of our notes, which some four or 
five years hence will be regarded, however unjust 
and severe they may seem now, as nothing more 
then generally acknowledged truth. The only won- 
der will then be, that we should have ever thought it 
worth our while to show up the Editor of the Galaxy. 

‘““ScuLPTURE AT THE Capirox. On Wednesday 


week, Mr. Eaton presented to the Senate of the United 
States the following memorial, which was referred to the 





timent ! 


committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 
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“To the Honorable Members of the Senate. 

Afier seven years that I have been to Washington every | 
session, to receive the appropriation to finish my Allegori- | 
cal Group, I request a decision of the Senate to finish my | 
work, or tohave a compensation for the expenses I have 
made during the space of seven years. That comes to a 
much higher amount than what I shall receive for the| 
Group, if I am, as I hope, to finish it this year. 

Enrico Cavsici.”’ 

“Ifthe government or any of its agents have made con- 
tracts with the gentleman who signs this memorial, it is| 
highly proper that such contract should be complied with. | 
A government should not place itself in a condition liable! 
to be dunned so unceremoniously. But if the ‘* Allegori- 
cal Group,’’ by which we suppose is meant the figures, 
which, according to Philadelphia philologists, are being 
made on the tympanum(?) of the pediment over the East 
portico of the Capitol, we pray Heaven it may not be fin- 
ished in another seven years—yea, not in seventy times 
seven ages.(l) The workshop of rough lumber which has 
been erected against the pediment, to accommodate the 
sculptor while engaged at his work, isnot so uncouth and 
insignificant an appendage to this splendid edifice, as are 
tha cluinsy agd@ unmeaning works of Messrs. Causici and 
Cappellano, which embellish the Rotundo. Those sculp- 
tured figures are as dishonorable and disgraceful to that 
elegant apartment,(?) as the tables of the apple-woman, 
which annoyed Mr. Randolph, are to some other parts of 
the building. A Yankee sailor with a jack-knife anda 
shingle, would carve images that should be better imita- 
tors (?) ofhumanity. Pocahontas has legs that would do 
credit to a Dutch market-woman, and her contemporary 
aboriginals look like what might be supposed of the 
Aldermen of Brobdignag. As to the Pilgrims landing on 
the rock, they have neither shape nor limb that should lead 
the Indian (whois presenting to them an ear of corn !) 
that they were creatures of heaven, earth, or the waters 
und the earth.(2) 1f Congress should appropriate ten 
thousand dollars for the removal of these nuisances and 
fill up their places with simple bricks and mortar, without 
plaster, no man would begrudge the expenditure.”’ 


| 
| 


Indeed! ‘no man would begrudge the expenditure,’ 
would he ? Now, we should like to know what alle- 
gorical groups the Editor of the New-England Galaxy 
has ever had the misfortune to see ?—a man avowed- 
ly with no sort of relish even for the beauty of a fine 
picture ; a mafi who never saw more than three or 
four specimens of sculpture in his life—a man per- 
verse and obstinate to a proverb in all that concerns 
either the belles-letters, or the fine arts. And he 
forsooth is to sit in judgment upon the works of Capel- 
lano and Causici—the former the first sculptor to the 
king of Spain, led hither by the proud hope of being 
worthily employed by a free people ; the other a 
young Italian, of extraordinary genius—brought hith- 
er by the same hope, and literally starving on the 
good faith of our government—and both men of deci- 
ded and clearly-manifested talent. As for Capellano, 
his figure on the battle monument of Baltimore, with 
the mural crown upon her head, that alone would be 
enough to distinguish him anywhere; and as for 
Causici, were he never to do any thing else but 
multiply the admirable eight-inch figure of the 
Baron de Kalb, which we saw once, he would never 
be forgotten by the sculptors or the poets of Europe. 
It is very trne that Capellano and Causici are not al- 
together what some of their admirers would say ; it is 
very true that they are neither Michael Angelos, nor 
‘Thorwalsons, nor even Canovas; but they are as good 
as we can bear, and better than we deserve. They are 
superior to either Westmacott, or Chantry, the hewer 
of Washington. And what is more—even if they 
were the very dregs of the school of Italy, without the 
power to fashion a clay model in the shape of a hu- 
man face, it could not be known by Mr. Bucking- 
hamof the Galaxy ; for he has no knowledge of the 
art. And if he had some slight knowledge of the art, 
how on earth is he able to judge of this Allegorical 








(1) We pray the reader to look at this sentence again ; and we should like to 
have Mr. Greenleaf, or any other gramimariap. parse it. 


Group now, when according to his own account, it is 
unfinished, and covered up with a work-shop of rough 
lumber ? Would he judge of the figures below ? He 
can’t see them below, ifthe tells the truth. Would 
he judge of them by going into the work-shop he 
speaks of ; and that too in their unfinished state ? 
How worthy of the Editor of the Galaxy, who, if he 
were to spend half a life in Europe, with his natural 
indifference to the fine arts, would never be able to 
see cither beauty or dignity in the unpolished rough- 
ness of statuary, which is to occupy,not the side-boards 
and bookcases of a people, but the forehead of their 
churches and state-houses. But they are rough, they 
are unpolished, and have large legs, these Allegorical 
figures, and therefore Mr. Buckingham of the Gal- 
axy, who has no more idea of drawing, than a deaf 
man has of the sound of a trumpet, and would be 
therefore wholly incapable of allowing for distance, or 
perspective, is dissatisfied with them. 

And have we come to this, that the public faith is 
to be at the mercy of such men, the public taste un- 
der their control ?, We hope not—we believe not. 
If the sculpture in question be not worthy of us when 
it is finished, off with it—away with it forever ; but 
let us not allow such men to prejudge the masters.cf 
the art, before the work they are employed upon is 
halt hewed forth into shape. 


———$——_—_— 
* Men who, while they are working at their own trade, as editors, eannot 
write a single paragraph without making eight or ten gross blunders ! 





The following is the paper alluded to in the last 
Yankee, as having been furnished by a correspondent 
who regarded the sketch of Dr. Payson as not alto- 
gether just. It is with sincere unwillingness that we 
refer to the subject again ; for Dr. P. was all that we 
have said of Genes more—a great and good, 
though in our opinion, a mistaken man. But what- 
ever was his faith, or that of his people, tohim and to 
them, the poor and the destitute of this town are in- 
debted in a thousand ways for charity and for sym- 
pathy. If it could be avoided therefore, we should 
not recur to the subject again ; it would be but gen- 
erous to leave them to teach what they please, provi- 
ded they act as they have hitherto acted; but it 
cannot b 

What was said of the influence of such a faith, in the 
first paper concerning Dr. P. was said because it 
could not be helped—a sketch only was attempted, 
nota picture of the man; but where would be the 
truth of a sketch, if it contained no allusion to the 
great field of his talents—the chief character of his 
labors? It is otherwise now, in the notes that fol- 
low; the sketch has been made a drawing—the 
outlines are deepened; the shadows, and therefore the 
lights are made stronger. 


“Mr. Neal—In reading your observations on Dr.Payson 
in the Yankee of Wednesday last, I found seme of the de- 
lineations of character marked with accuracy and a good 
degree of candour; others, to my mind, were not drawn by 
a pencil moved by a hand whose possessor had had such 

sculiar acquaintance with the object of his remarks, as 
would qualify him to give a true colouring to each particu- 
lar, which he attempted to describe. 

The conclusion that “ had Dr. P. belonged to the 
Catholic Church he would have been a persecutor” (1) I 
think is altogether erréneous. I believe that those who 
were most intimate with him, have formed a widely differ- 
ent opiion—and that this opinion has not been biased by 
particular friendship, but by what they have actually seen 
in his conduct. I acknowledge that I- once possessed the 
opinion. you have expressed—when I heard him in all 
the ardour of his soul hurling the terrors of the Almighty 
like fiery darts, on friends and foes indiscriminately while 
in an impenitent state, then it was, that I imagined that 
had he the power, he would have used it to compel his 
hearers to receive the particular doctrines which he taught 
(2)—But when | had the happiness of a more perfect 
acquaintance with him, and with the feelings of his heart 
—when I saw him descend from the sacred desk and mix 
with the people of his charge—when I heard him converse 


e avoided. Weare driven tothe charge. }. 
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and interest for their welfare, which it is possible for human 
nature to exercise—and when 1 heard him confess his own 
demerit in the sight of a Holy God, and plead for forgiv- 
ness solely on account of the merits of another—1 confess 
pe my opinion of his character became very much alter- 
ed. (3) 

The remark, that ‘* no Jesuit was ever endowed with a 
more inaccessible or unqualifying temper’? sounds to me 
very harsh. (4) That Dr. P was a man, and but a man, 
will not be denied, and consequently partook of the in- 
fimities of human nature ; and perhaps there was not a 
man living on earth during the time that he inhabited a 
tabernacle of clay, who felt more deeply the workings of a 
ay nature—and who acknowledged more feelingly 
than he did, his absolute need of daily pardon being grant- 
ed to him by his God for his innumerable transgressions of 
that Law which requires perfect obedience im thought, 
word, and deed—But that his temper was ‘“ inaccessible 
or unqualifying” in the v:ew of men, did not appear to me. 
You say that Dr. P. taught us ** that to quake with 
perpetual fear was the only way on earth to be happy ; 
and the only occupation worthy of a good man.’’—You 
also say, that ‘* what he taught he believed”—now, 
to reconeile these passages with the following, is more than 
my weak understanding is capable of doing. —** His reach 
was after unattainable excellence—and therefore he lived 
happy, and therefore he died happy.’ How a person 
can live and die happy, and at the same time be contin- 
ually filled with fear and quaking isto me incomprehen- 
sible. (5) 

1 cannot subscribe to the sentiment, that Dr. P. threw 
‘* a deep shadow over all the innocent and social enjoy- 
ments of life ; and persuading all that ventured within the 
sound of his voice, that our fair earth had been built up, 
with all its magnificent phenomena, and “brave o’er hang- 
ing firmament’’ of stars and suns and systems by our Be- 
nevolent Father, not for the happiness, but for the trial and 
torture of his children.”? I have had the happiness of sit- 
ting under his ministrations for a long period, and during 
that time, (on a careful freview) I cannot reccollect a 
single instance in which his discourses of a public or pri- 
vate nature were calculated to throw that deep gloom over 
the face of society to which you allude. On the cohtrary, 
he was, as you truly say, ‘* cheerful and free in conversa- 
tion,’’ and in my apprehension there was not a man among 
us who took more delight in viewing the works of nature 
than de—not one who oftener spoke of the goodness of 
our Heavenly Father in spreading before his children so 
great a variety of objects for their gratification and con- 
venience. True, in viewing the works of nature, he did 
not forget nature’s God—and in enjoying the rich bounties 
of his Heavenly Father’s kindness, he believed that the 
most sublime emotions of happiness arose frow partaking 
of them with a present consciousness of the presence of 
the giver. (6) < 

The assertion that ** he was intolerant, and uncharita- 
ble, and unforgiving’? (7) in my opinion is as wide from 
the fact, as to say that black is white. 

[ might point out other defects, but time will not per- 
mit. Should you be willing to give the above a place in 
your paper, you will confer a favour on ZENAS. 


NOTES. 

(1) Our idea was founded upon several facts, among 
which are the following. At anearly period, in his career, 
and at the very outset of Dr. Nichols’s establishment in this 
town, Dr. P. opposed his settlement here ; refused him the 
right-hand of fellowship at his ordination as a brother in the 
great work ; and denied him admission into his pulpit—be- 
cause he wasa unitarian. Years after this, Dr. Payson 
actually shut the door of a pew in which he was sitting, a_ 
gainst a preacher of the gospel, and refused either to shake 
hands with him or to sit with him, because he was a uni- 
versalist. We have heard many other stories to the same 
effect ; but these are enough ‘to satisfy us that Dr. P. if he 
had had“the power, would have been a persecutor. And 
why? Because in both of these cases, he was a persecutor, 
as far as he could be in our country. 

(2) We have glso to repeat here what we have said in 
note No. 1, with this additional remark. That if Dr. P. 
had been gifted with the power of “compelling his hearers 
to receive the particular doctrines he taught,’’ we believe— 
others may have a different belief—but we believe that he 
would have done it. And why not? If such a faith was in- 








deed essential to the future happiness of every individual, 
as Dr. P. taught and believed, surely it would have been 
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with the mest obscure of his flock, with all the tenderness 





his duty, if he had the power, to make use of it ; as much 
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asit would be the duty of a strong man to put forth his 
hand and arrest by physical power, a fellow-being about to 
be swept over a precipice. 

(3) We never attempted, nor shall we ever attempt to 
impeach the kindness of heart,or the ‘gentleness and grav- 
ity’ of Dr.P. in private life We knew him better than we 
chose tosay in our sketch of his character ;—at one period 
of our life, we passeda whole day in controversy with him. 

(4) We are sorry for having said that of Dr. P. which 
even his followers should think harsh. Bat—of a truth, 
considering the circumstances alluded to above—his un- 
qualifying and inaccessible temper with regard to his two 
brethren of a different faith ; and considering also that we 
carefully distinguished between the private character of Dr. 
P. as a mun, and his character as a preacher, we do think 
ourselves justified in what we said. 

(5) We are sorry to meet with this sentence. To our 
notion it is rather two lawyer-like for the rest of the letter; 
and we shall answer it accordingly. ‘ A man who felt so 
deeply the workings of a corrupt nature ;”’ a man who ac- 
knowledged so feelingly ‘* his absolute need of daily par- 
don being granted to him by his God for his innumerable 
transgressions of that law which requires perfect obedi- 
ence,”’ must, if he told the truth, have quaked with a per- 
petual fear. Anda man who lived as he did, pursuing the 
great work to which he devoted himself as he did for twen- 
ty years or more, and literally dying in an extacy, if others 
are to believed, must have both “ lived happy and died 
happy.”’ For, enthusiasm alone, though it may be artifi- 
eial—enthusiasm alone, is happiness. And who could be 
more enthusiastic than Dr. P. > We are so constituted as 
to care little for what we have ; but every thing for what 
we have not. Our happiness therefore, unless our natures 
be altered, must always consist in the pursuit of unattain- 
able excellence. Let us go so far that there shall be noth- 
ing beyond—and what are we? Miserable. The very 
definition of perfect misery is—the state in which we have 
nothing to hope. And that would be the condition of the 
very angels above, as well as that of the most unhappy 
ereatures, ever endowed with sensibility by the Author of 
all good, if they had nothing to hope. 

(6) Our notion is—but we may be wrong—and so may 
those who think we are, that by prohibiting the temper- 
ate use of the pleasures of the world, pleasures within 
everybody’s reach, like the sun and air of heaven, or the 
blue waters of the earth ; and substituting for them other 
and more mysterious, or if you will, more exalted pleas- 
ures, Dr. P. was trying to do neither more nor less than 
every hermit, ascetic, devotee, monk, jesuit, brahmin. 
or voluntary Martyr had done before him : that by treat- 
ing as vanities all such things as card-playing, singing and 
dancing, or innocent and cheerful festivity ; and as idle 
words or worse, whatever did not refer to this or that par- 
ticular faith, or church, or doctrine; and by substituting for 

_ these a dark and wayward enthusiasm—not a cheerful and 
happy one ;—a natural, and inexhaustible source of enjov- 
ment provided for us by our Father above, was diverted 
from its natural bed, to give place to a river of artificial ex- 
citement. We know well what we say. Men of this faith 
declare themselves to be happier now than they were be- 
fore they embraced it. But what does that prove ?—The 
monk, the nun, the self-torturer of the east will say the 
same. Ay, and say it sincerely too. But that does not 
hinder us from judging of their faith by its fruits. 

Some of these enthusiasts are happy. Most of them 
pretend tobe so ; and those who are not, never acknowl- 
edge it. And why? Because, nof to be happy, is to be of 
the unregenerate—the un-elect. Men deceive themselves 


about their health, about their property, and about their 
characters. Upon his death-bed,a man will deceive his 
physician, a client his lawyer, a bankrupt his best friends. 
However candid they are, so thorough is the work of self- 
deception, that t's:y and their affairs always turn out worse 
than they ever acknowledzed—perbaps to the+ Maker 
We are not even to trust those therefore who pretend to be 
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happy, in a faith which according to a part of their creed, 
makes it necessary for the best among them to be pardun- 
ed every day, if not every minute, for innumerable trans- 
gressions. 

(7) We refer to notes 1 and 2 in reply. 





« Provipence-LiITERARY-CADET and 
** Ruope-IsLanpD-STaTESMAN : 
“‘ Upwards-of-4000-copies-of-this-paper-are-circulaled- 
weekly.” , 


A paper with the above title, which to say nothing of 
its brevity and modesty, is certain ly avery taking one 
—for such as dare to put faith in the oo of a 
newspaper—has been forwarded to us by an unknown 
friend, that we may see what it has said of us. We 
have read it with pleasure—anid give the substance of 
the whole essay in a single paragraph which begins it. 

* Joun Neat, There never was a writer who pre- 
sented himself to the public that haswritten more 
caustic satire than John Neal, and none (That is— 
there never was none) who has discovered a greater 
share of egotism, vanity and conceit” biter true.) 
‘A trip to England,in which country he devoted him- 
self to wriling against America and Americans, com- 
pleted his self-sufficient education, and has embolden- 
ed him, to come before the world, as the editor of a 
newspaper, published at Portland, Me.”—All surpris- 
ingly new, ar. as remarkable for truth as for novelty. 
We e wonder how many of these 4000 copies of the 
Cadetwith a title page in4 mo, are made use of—in one 
way or another by the editor himself, or the publish- 
ers. And we ask in real good faith, because in our 
part of the country, we never met with it, nor ever 
heard of it before, except one day when our publish- 
er pointed out the titlke—which as might be expected, 
was enough to satisfy us of the good sense, and so- 
briety, and regard for truth, and all that, which must 
characterise an editor. 

We forgive him however for all he has had the wit 
and the courage to say of us ; but we cannot forgive 
ourselves for having—even by accident—happened to 
entertain an opinion like his upon any subject;—we 
begin to believe we must have said a very egregious 
thing, something very false or very foolish. Weal- 
lude now to a remark we made on the style of the first 
number of the Lirerary Gazette, coupled with an 
allusion to that of the Evening Bulletin. We are told 
by our publisher that we are charged by the editor of 
the Bulletin, with having borrowed the idea—which is 
bad enough, and not only that, but with having bor- 
rowed it from the Literary Cadet, which is too bad— 
a paper we never saw but once, nor ever read a line 
of till within the last five minutes ; nor did we eve: 
know, or suspect, or have reason to know or suspect, 
till we saw it in the said eoranyg Cadet, which we re- 
ceived, as we have said before, but five minutes ago, 
that the two papers, the Evening Bulletin and the 
Literary Gazette, or the two editors Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Jenks had a sort of connexion or acquaintance 
with each other. Anything else we could bear—but 
to be suspected of borrowing from a newspaper !—and 
such a newspaper—is hard. 

P. S. Since this was written we have received the 
following letter from the editor of this very paper.— 
That we may not be suspected of suspecting -him of 
bribery,—we publish what we had written nevertheless. 

** Office of the Lit. Cadet, March 3d, 1828. 
Providence, R. L 

“* Sir—I have been requested by Mr. 
and Mr. , two young gentlemen of great 
respectability,and equally responsible, to request you to 
send tothem, the “‘ Yanxer,”? commencing with the 
first number. If you will send to me their respective bills, 
I will remit to you the money. 

** Your most ob’t servant, 
“SYLVESTER S. SOUTHWORTH, 
** Editor Literary Cadet, $e. 

“« Joun NEAL, Esq. Portland, Me.”’ 

We often receive queer letters—but this beats them 
all. Notlong agoa man at the South who had by 
chance got a peep at Niagara, .sent us a five-dollar 
note, begging our od to be forwarded—the pros- 
pos of which he never seen ; the price of which 

e did not know. Others, for other reasons, in our 
neighborhood, have done the same. We like such 
correspondents ; and hope to deserve their good opin- 
ion. 

















Tue New-Yorx Mrrror 
Would get rid of the awkward charge we brought 
against it, and supported so seriously, about the por- 
traits engraved from original paintings, taken express- 
ly for it ; by passing over the matter entirely ! It 
has not even the hardihood now to contradict us, nor 
to rep€at the impudent assertion it made before. It 
acknowledges everything. But how ? Openly and 
manfully ? No—but by standing mute ; by holding 
its tongue forever. Perhaps some of our readers may 
have heard of the Irishman, who on having the in- 
dictment read over to him, stood and looked at the 
judge without saying a word.—Guilty or not Guilty? 
said the clerk. No answer. Guilty or not Guilty ? 
said the judge. No answer. Read it over again to 
him, said the judge. It was read all over again. 
Prisoner at the bar, said the judge, when the clerk 
had got through ; what say you ?—Guilty or not guil- 
ty ? “Suppose we change the subject yere honor,” 
said the Irishman, 
Frankuin HERAcp. 

We heartily thank the editor of this paper for hav- 
ind corrected us intwo important errers ; the first 
was our attributing the paper in the Lohdon Maga- 
zine to a young friend of ours who was left m pawn, 
for a glass of brandy and water ; which we did 
from several circumstances, not worth eunumerating 
here. ‘They were exceedingly strong however—the 
signature, the time, the necessities of the writer &c. ; 
but they were not fortified by a confession of author-* 
ship. We were mistaken ; and there’s no more to be 
said on that part ofthe story. ‘The next error we were 
guilty of was one of omission—we really had no idea 
that our country had heen so fruitful even in dramatic 
failures, as we saw it had, when we met with the 
article in the London Magazine. It gave us a_ world 
of information that we wanted, and hope her to 
make use of. But while we do entire justice to 
others—we have a right to ask for some sort of justice 
to ourself. In writing the papers for Blackwood 
about our native literature, we wrote altogether from 
memory ; and we did not pretend to give either an 
exact or detailed account of everything. We only 
did the best we could (and more than we promised) 
in our particular situation. We had no books to refer 
to—no leisure to read them; and in fact, till the very 
article we alluded to appeared in the London Maga- 
zine, there was no book to refer to for the purpose of 
learning (so far as we knew) what had been done 
here in the way of dramatic writing. But enough, 
this writer in the Herald is witty, and therefore we 
take all he says, however severe, in good part. 

Tue Purtantnropist or Boston 
Compliments the Newburyport Herald very highly. 
But for what? Why—for complimenting the Philan- 
thropist of Boston very highly. (‘These two young edi- 
tors we suspect have been classmates heretofore in 
some printing office, or barber’s shop) and among other 
matters contained in two mortal heavy columns, about 
the editor of the Yankee, says in reply to the gentle 
castigation it received a week or two ago for publish- 
ing the ribaldrv of Mr. Moore— This man”  (allud- 
ing to ourself) has some claims upon our liberality, 
we confess—solely because we deemed him of suffici- 
ent consequence (!) to deserve a passing notice as an 
editor ;” (Pretty fair for a modest man) “ but we 
have lamented our condescension” (!) (W> dare say 
it has)—* and shall probably regret allowing, him this 
additional distinction !” e dare say it will. But 
these—these are the men that charge us with vanity. 


,| And the fellow that writes the following paragraph in 


reply to the magnanimous forbearance of the Yankee 
*tother day, belongs to the fraternity of weli#behaved 
editors. 

* Since his return from England, he has been puffing 
and swelling with his imaginary importance, till every 
muscle is strained and every feature distorted.” (Bravo !) 
“It is in vain: he is not a giant, and though he may stretch 
his limbs to dislocation, his pigmy dimensions will not 
reach the stature of an ordinary man !” (Meaning himself 
the Editor of the Philanthropist we dare say.) 
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MARRIED. 
In this town, on Wednesday evening last. by Rev. Mr. Rand. Mr. Isaiah Cof- 
fin to Miss Betsy Norwood hoth of this town 





DIED. 
In this town, Richard Sanford, aged six months, son of Col. E. Wilber —On 
the 6th inst. Sophia Caroline Baker, aged 12 years and 10 months, youngest 





‘0B Gea uh wit. frens on beard trig Gov, Parris, & from Cape de 
At Sea, it. from on ov. Parris, Sargent, from Cape 
Badlord, of this town, aged 16. 


Verdes, William, son of Mr. Wun 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 








If Mrs. Hemans had never written her ode to 
spring—the most beautiful piece of poetry we ever 
saw, a lump of pure gold, we might say something 
fine about the author of these verses—a part of which 
are very pretty. As it is however, we can only say, 
that whether he knows it or not, he is largely indebt- 
ed to Mrs. H.—not for the words, nor even for the 
thought however, so much as for the general spirit of 


the lines. ») 


} apa’ 


SONG OF THE SPRING. 
I come ! I come ! on joyous wing 
In Eden’s gay appareling ; 
At my approach, the shivering form 
Of Winter robed in cloud and storm, 
In consternation flies the plain ; 
I burst the fountain’sicy chain, 
And Nature from her dark repose 
Comes forth, to life and joy like those 
Who from the dreamless tomb arise, 
To the bright air of Paradise. 


I come ! I come! and shouts of mirth, 
Are bursting from the tribes of earth, 

I come with song of gentle birds, 

And uncouth low of lazy herds, 

With flying clouds and fattening shower 
Changing with every changing hour ; 
And flowerets gay like timid brides, 
Are blushing on the warm hill-sides, 
And grateful odours fill the air 

As twilight falls in silence there. 


I come ! I come ! while dews of morn 
Are glistening on the shooting corn, 
And sweet among the sun-touched vales 
Are wooings light of balmy gales, 

I come on wings of golden light ; 

And gentle zephyrs aid my flight, 

From blissful Eden’s spicy bowers, 
With song of birds and scent of flowers, 
And waving tree-tops bud and bloom,— 
And seatter wide their rich perfume. 





OTHO—A TRAGEDY 


Some eight or nine years ago this little work was pub- 
lished at Boston—the author leaving it with all its extrav- 
agancies and absurdities, to the guardianship of a book- 
seller. It appeared in due time, and wastreated fairly 
enough—perhaps too fairly, by the few that spoke of it 
But the author himself was never satisfied either with the 
tragedy or with the judgment of those who reviewed it ; 
and therefore, at a later period im life, happening to be so 
situated that he could do nothing better, he wrote it all 
over again—every word of it he believes, and thought of 
preparing it forthe stage. But that was no such easy 
matter. He could not satisfy himsslf ; and to satisfy 
others would be to throw away all the good parts—those 
which would bear to be read in the closet, and to keep 
the worst of the bad parts, those which were only fitted 
for spectacle and show, the melo-dramatic changes of 
dress and character. At last therefore, he threw it aside, 
with no wish ever to see it again. But he has lately been 
applied to, to prepare it anew for the stage. This he 
cannot do, and will not attempt. It would be much eas- 
ier to write a newone. As the best way therefore of 
satisfying those who persist in believing it would do for re- 
presentation, he has concluded to publish it in the Yankee, 
under the ** Poetical Department ;’’ intending hereafter 
to issue it in the shape of a book, along with two other 
tragedi@#, one already in manuscript, and the other chalk- 
ed out ; and accompanied with a sort of historial essay 
on the drama, interspersed with critical remarks on the 
chief actors and principal dramatic writers of the day. In 
the present state, if it should be worth nothing, the read- 
ers of the Yankee will have this to console them—it costs 
them nothing. 





CHARACTERS. 
Fiederich—the Duke----- A German Prince. 
Hermann -+++++++++es+++ Legitimate son of Frederick. 
Otho, (Hugo, Albert)---- [legitimate son of Frederick. 
Hugo, (originally Albert.) Same in disguise. 
Arnold ««eces ceceseeses A Soldier. 
Priest + ++++++e+eeeee+e++ Brother of Arnold. 
Moritz -++++e+eeseseeee2+ Follower of Otho. 
Edouard, (Martha) -----++-Page to Hermann. 


THE YANKEE. 


Eva«ccscee eeseesesese+ betrothed to Herman. ’ 
Elizabeth. «+. eeeeeeseees Child of Frederick. 
Sara-ceceseccccesesesess Attendant. 

Martha, daughter of the priest, (disguised under the name 
Ladies, Attendants, &c. &. of Edouard.) 


Scene—GeRMANY; TIME, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
OTHO : 


Act 1. 
Scene 1. A wood, immediately after a battle. Dis- 
tant view of military works. HrrMAwNN supported upon 
a bank—partially recovers, while his men are freeing him 
from his harness. 
HerMANN—SOLDIERS. 
lst Off. Nay, gently, gently, Gottfried. Lift him up. 
Take off the helmet, gently----push aside 
The heavy hair----What ! does it stain your hand ? 
2d Off. °Tis only water sir ; he’s only stunned— 
1st. Off. Not wounded !— 
2d. No, Sir,— 
Herm. 
Is crushed upon his forehead— 
(Enter Priest) 
Priest. How is this ? 
Lord Hermann, how is this? The battle done ? 
The victory achieved ? and thou, still here ? 
Eva expects thee, lord—why, how is this ? 
lst Off. Come nearer father. Look ! his cloven hel- 


Though his brilliant hair 


met 

Shorn to the roof ; his high crest cut away ; 
And plumage launched upon the wind— 
Priest. «eeecececeseeeeess Young men 5 
The blade was turned aside by One, of whom 
Ye never think ; not by that iron roof. 
Your words are rich, and full of poetry ;— 
They should be—full of prayer. Why stand ye so, 
Abashed and silent? Feel ye my reproof ? 
2d Off. Shall we not bear him to the castle, father ? 
3d Off. The woods are all alive ; and Otho’s men 
Are out upon the watch ; and if —— 

(Martial flourish passing in the wood.) 
Ist Off. Old man, 
We have no time for words ; no place for them, 
That put no trust in steel-- (trumpet afar off) 
Herm. (Startling up-+giddy-++not entirely recover- 
ed,) They sound the charge ! 
Priest. Nay, nay, my lord, 
Herm. They sound the charge, I say ! 
Pursue them to the walls ! Give blow for blow ! 
No quarter to their Chief! Sound, trumpet, sound ! 
Fire, fire the bridge ! and enter, side by side, 
Their magazine of death ! (Exit followed by his men.) 
Priest. (Contemplating the cloven helmet) Alas ! 

that man 
Should be insensible and blind, when God 
Hath turned aside a blade like that ! Struck down 
An arm like that, before the younger born ! 
And made—ah, ‘who are these ?—( Exit.) 
( Enter Moritz.) 

Mor. They’re gone, at last ! 
Curse on the straggling cowards—we are foiled ! 
Have lost our chief ; and left him to his fate : 
( Pause.) 
Who of us all will dare to lift the eye, 
As we were wont, to his, if he should come, 
As come, he surely will—alive, or dead— 
And call his men around him, with a voice, 
Like to the midnight trumpet— 
( Enter two men from the wood) Who goes there ! 
Who are ye !++stand !-+-Come ye as friends, or foes ? 
Another step—and I shall hold you foes. 
Ah !—now I know you ; know you both,—brave men ! 
Away ! [hold no fellowship with you. 
lst Man. And why, good Moritz, why ? 
Mor. re Ye sold your chief. 
2d Man. He sold himself :— 


lst Man. He went alone, alive, 
Into the lion’s den.— 
2d Man. Think ye ’tis done ? 


Think ye the game is ended, when he goes, 
Unharmed, unbruised, with little or no loss, 
A captive to a boy ?— 

lst Man. I saw him break 
His heavy blade in two : I saw him leap 
Down from the saddle, and forbear to set-— 
( Waving us back the while) his iron heel 
Upon young Hermann’s head, although he lay, 
Where he had struck him down, just by the bank ; 
His loose hair in the water—when a touch 
Had rolled him on the stream— 


2d Man. And so did [! 





pn _______ 


Unhorsed and all alone—erect—marmed, 

Like one abandoned of the world— 

Mor. True, true, you did ! 
His mighty heart gave up ; his nature died, 
When ye abandoned him ; or, he had fought, 
Till not a man survived, to tell the tale. 

We’ve taught him to prefer a shameful death,— 
The scaffold and the block— 


lst Man. The scaffold ! block ! 
2d Man. What mean you, Moritz? Will they, when 
they know 
Who Otho is, and what, uplift a hand 
Against his héad— 
ist Man. Or ever think, or dare 
To sit in judgment on him ? 
Mor. Can it be ! 


Good heaven, can it be ! that men like you, 

Should ever dream a dream, like this—awake ! 

Is treason to be pardoned, think you ?—No !— 

Is bastardy a crime to be forgiven ? 

Ist Man. What shall we do, good Moritz? Let us 
know. , 

We'll fire the town—the palace—storm the works— 

Or take such hostage for his life, that they— 

Mor. A hostage, say you !—that were well—e 
thought— 

Their chief was here, but now ; we’ll follow hin— 

Or—if you dare—we’ll burst into the room, 

Where his young bride’s asleep—and bear her off ! 

Ist Sol. Lead on! lead on! 

2d Sol. We'll follow you to death ! 

(Stage clear.) 





A GEM. 

The following is one of the most exquisite, and 
beautiful bits of pure and fervid poetry ever publish- 
ed.—It is extracted from the Boston Statesman. Some 
of the words in italics are enough to make the blood 
“go arippling to the finger-ends ;” and others to 
make the reader draw his breath with asob. The 
author of such poetry deserves to be told the truth, 
and the whole truth. 
, PASSAGES. 
She was a deep-eyed creature, with a lip, 

That Grevk would melt on. You would long to be 
Al fly that you might find her in her sleep, 

And with an insect’s frenzy bite and die. 
And then the color in her cheek !—You’d swear 
Her first young blush had got entangled there. 


I lov’d her (could I help it ?)—told her so— 
I coud’nt see her for my tears, in telling ; 
And so I shut my eyes, and kept the flow 
Of my young feelings like a fountain welling. 
I dar’d not rise my eyes—yet one look—one ! 
‘** Dear Altemira’’ !—What ! Confusion !—gone !— 
CASSIUS. 


HEN-CLAM SOCIETY OF SACO, 

A letter announcing that we are elected an honorary 
member ofthe Hen-Clam Society of Saco, has been duly 
received. We thank the Society for this mark of their 
good opinion, which if we do not altogether deserve just 
now, we hope to deserve ere long, and wish them all 
sorts of prosperity in their new career. Judging by what 
we are told, we are led to expect something more from 
the members, than what would appear to be mdicated by 
their whimsical title. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are getting tired of this eternal altercation with 
worthless newspapers ; and hereafter, as most of them 
are disposed of, unless something we do not not now fore- 
see, should occur, we shall take no further notice of what 
they may say, either of the Yankee, or of the Editor of 
the Yankee. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
Review of Dr. Godman’s work on Natural History 
next week. Senex hereafter. 
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I saw him, too ! 





Officers ; Guards ; Judges ; Lords, 





I saw him stand apart : 


are paid up. 
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